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AN INTERESTING EXPERIMENT 



E. H. DRAKE 
Superintendent of Schools, Elkhart, Indiana 



The grade teachers of the Elkhart public schools tried out an 
experiment during the past year with what may be called a system 
of minimum-maximum assignments of lessons. The purpose of 
the system was to provide a course to meet the different abilities 
of different children and thus to increase the promotion rate among 
them; also to test out the scheme as a forerunner to the planning 
of a course of study along the same lines. 

The minimum assignment was that expected of all pupils in a 
given class, while the maximum was the assignment given to the 
more capable. The former was planned to be as rich in content in 
proportion to the quantity of subject-matter assigned as the latter. 
The two were supposed to differ merely in the quantity of subject- 
matter. For example, in a geography lesson on Germany, the 
minimum assignment was a certain portion of the text, with an 
addition, for the maximum, of reports on such information as the 
German government, its military system, the growth of certain 
centers of industry, effect of certain physical features, points of 
historical or artistic interest, etc. A certain minimum arithmetic 
assignment consisted of ten problems in local banking, while the 
maximum provided several additional problems, one or two of 
which were more difficult; also an assignment of a future report 
on a special study of banking. A seventh-grade history assign- 
ment had as the minimum the causes of the Revolutionary War, 
while the maximum provided for a more intensive study of certain 
causes, for instance the British idea of taxation and representation; 
also a search in reference books for causes not commonly stated. 
Maximum assignments in the above or other subjects might pro- 
vide merely more extensive subject-matter in a lesson or more 
intensive preparation of certain phases of it. The minimum 
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assignment in every case was the quantity of work it was reason- 
able to expect of the majority of the slower ones in the class. The 
sum total of such assignments for the term had to be sufficient to 
give at least the minimum preparation for the next term's work, 
otherwise there was no promotion. 

The results of the experiment were tabulated at the close of the 
school year and show the following outcome. In some few schools 
there was no noticeable difference in the promotion rate, due in 
most instances to the fact that the teacher was inexperienced or 
was new to the city and accordingly had no previous experience on 
which to base her judgments as to whether children deserved pro- 
motion. In a few cases the absence of change was due to the fact 
that the teacher for good reasons had always had a high promotion 
rate; and finally in a few cases the absence of change may have 
been due to the inability of the teacher to take up readily with the 
newer ideas. At least nine-tenths of the corps found that the 
scheme has greatly increased the promotion rates. The average 
gain for the entire city was i8 per cent. That for three large 
schools taken together was ig% per cent. One second-grade teacher, 
who had a school of 2B's only, worked out the plan very skilfully 
during the year and had a gain of 50 per cent. Many teachers 
reported a gain of 25 per cent. By grades the average gains for 
the city were: first grade, 21 per cent; second, 23 per cent; third, 
15 per cent; fourth, 18 per cent; fifth, 15 per cent; sixth, 20 per 
cent; seventh, 20 per cent; and eighth, 20 per cent. The plan 
operated easily and brought best results where the teacher had all 
pupils of one half -grade and in grades organized on the departmental 
system where there were several sections in each half-grade. 

That there are some objections to the scheme and some diffi- 
culties in the way of its execution goes without sajdng, but none 
of these difficulties proved insurmountable. The objections which 
seemed most serious are as follows: There was a tendency to over- 
stimulate the too-nervous child who is bright in mind but weak in 
body. Difficulty was experienced in planning all subjects to meet 
all needs. Extra labor for teachers was entailed in working out the 
scheme. Lack of co-operation of parents existed in some instances. 
The difficulty of manipulating the plan was greater where there were 
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two grades in a room. There was a loss of the stimulus from com- 
petition with brighter minds in the slower classes. 

The degree in which these difficulties will hamper depends 
largely upon the teacher. If she is lacking in the sympathetic 
understanding of the needs and abilities of both classes of children 
the success of the plan will be hindered. Many teachers are drawn 
to the more capable in the class, which is natural with them as it 
is more interesting and easier for them to teach these children. It 
is necessary for them to be equally interested in the less capable 
who call for exhaustless perseverance, persistence, and thoroughly 
planned instruction on the part of the teacher. 

In working out the details of the system various plans and 
devices were brought into use. At times classes were organized by 
dividing into working groups. In some cases part of the class 
engaged in written work while the other section was given oral 
work. As occasion demanded, a study period was provided, when 
the teacher gave individual help to those needing it. Occasionally 
the recitation period was devoted to leading the children in the 
method of study. The recitation became less a recital of the lesson 
than formerly and more an occasion for thinking. Sometimes the 
more capable children helped the less capable in preparation of the 
work. A larger amount of freedom than had been customary was 
granted the children in working together. The spirit of helpful 
co-operation was encouraged and used to advantage in achieving 
the results sought. The successful execution of the system would 
be facilitated by smaller classes, by frequent meeting of teacher 
and supervisor to discuss schedules and methods, and by close 
supervision. 

While the system is open to some of the objections mentioned 
above, these are far outweighed by the advantages in its favor. In 
the first place, it adjusts the course to the different abiHties of the 
children. Each child is kept working at the level of his best. 
Brighter pupils are not held back in their progress; the slower ones 
are not crowded forward, and they do the work more thoroughly. 
Self-confidence and self-respect are inspired in the slower ones, who 
are encouraged to do their best. They are enabled to grasp to 
greater extent the fundamentals. Oftentimes a backward pupil 
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can become so well grounded in his work that he is enabled to work 
up to the maximum grade. Time is economized to advantage, 
greater interest is shown, the number of promotions is increased, 
and the amount of elimination is reduced. 

Enthusiasm of the teachers for the system has been marked. 
One teacher's written report said: "We have all disliked to sen- 
tence to failure a child who has studied hard and honestly, who has 
been regular and punctual in attendance, but whose rate of speed 
is less than that of others in the class. We have been equally loath 
to make the bright child mark time while we struggled with some 
who needed only a little longer to fully understand the lesson. It 
is a long step up in behalf of the many who are not in the capable 
class at the beginning of their school life but who may rise to that 
later, and also in behalf of those who probably will leave school 
before finishing the grades. The work we do will be more eflticient 
and satisfactory." Another teacher's report said: "Grades and 
systems tend to crowd out many individual children who could 
keep up if there was a chance for them. It helps the children who 
need the greatest help from the public schools." A third report 
reads: "The brightness that shines in a child's face when he finds 
the encouragement that he can do more than he thought he could 
is evidence that the system brings a result worth striving to attain." 
A principal said: "The teachers speak with enthusiasm for the 
plan, nearly always with a high degree of enthusiasm. My own 
opinion is that it is not yet an unqualified success, but almost so." 



